TAXATION POLICIES
staffs were small in relation to the immense areas
administered, and they were usually quite insufficient
attempt detailed assessment of incomes of indmduals or
even of villages.1
One possible disadvantage of the flat-rate tax has long
since been removed by laws which free old and sick people
from the payment of tax. Students of taxable age are also
usually exempted. Other disadvantages remain, and they
are often difficult to remove because governments are
usually so badly in need of revenue that they hesitate to
lower the rate of tax for fear that they may be left with too
little to meet their necessary expenses. In times of drought
or bad trade, howrever, something must be done, for then
the peasant may be unable to sell enough produce, or the
price he gets for it may be too lowr, for him to pay his full
tax without undue hardship. This difficulty has usually
been met either by temporarily reducing the rate in the
affected areas, or by allowing the tax to be paid in produce,
or by labour on roads and other public wrorks.
The manner and time of tax collection matter a great
deal. Few peasants have any really safe means of storing
money or, equally important, of placing it where they will
not be tempted to spend it before the tax payment falls
due. Governments therefore try to fix the time of collec-
tion to fit in with the marketing season of the chief export
crops, when most village people may be expected to have
money. But many of the colonies are large and the chief
crops ripen at different times of the year. Thus if the tax
is collected at the same time throughout the colony hard*
ship may be caused. This is particularly likely to happen if
local authorities believe that speed in tax collection will
be taken by the central government as a sign of efficient
administration. This may cause them to compete with
one another to get their tax in quickly, and where this
_  * But see p. 107-8 below for Northern Nigerian practice.
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